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ABSTRACT 

To evaluate the relative effectiveness of traditional 
versus computer managed instruction (CM!) basic skills programs for 
incarceratec? adults, 359 male inmates from three traditional 
self-paced and three PLATO/CMI programs were given pretests in the 
Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) and the Tennessee Self-Concept 
Scale (TSCS). Following three months of basic skills instruction, 47% 
of the original sample were administered TABE and TSCS posttests. 
Results showed significant gains for all students in language, math, 
and reading, with the greatest gains in language and the least in 
reading comprehension. Problems in administering and scoring the 
self-concept scale invalidated that test's results. Findings failed 
to indicate a way of using information on student age, ethnicity, 
type of prison sentence, and institution's security level to predict 
which students would gain the most from either classroom or CMI 
instruction* (MM) 
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Evaluation of Basic Skills with Adults I 
Abstract 



Three-huadred-f i f ty-nine adult male inmates from six institutions in the 
Illinois Department of Corrections school district served as subjects for 
this research evaluation of Basic Skills. Three groups were in traditional 
self-paced instruction, and the other three groups wece in PLATO Computer 
Managed Instruction. Treatment effects were measured on the Test of Adult 
Basic Education and the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale. Significant pretest 
to posttest gains were found for all students in language, math, and 
reading. Results are discussed in terms of the lack of predictable gain 
when age, ethnicity, type of sentence, and institutional level are known, 
the complex challenges facing adult educators, and the difficulty measuring 
the effects of these institutional educational programs. 
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Evaluation Research in Basic Skills with Incarcerated Adults 

The Bureau of Prisons in a report to Attorney General William French 
Smith (The New York Times, July 8, 1982) reports approximately 323,000 
prison inmates in state correctional facilities, a rise of about fifty-five 
percent since 1975. The report focuses upon the desirability of providing 
work experience for inmates and the difficulty implementing the programs, 
some of the difficulties stem from irregular prison routines. Inmates are 
often called away from assignments for counseling, visitations, security 
checks, showers, or commissary. Yet the need to develop motivating 
programs to prepare inmates to rejoin the public sector is seen as high 
priority by the General Accounting Office. In fact, the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons has been ordered to develop and monitor fully staffed 
inmate programs and to disseminate the results of the most successful 
studies to all prisons. 

The legislature for the State of Illinois considered the part that 
education must play in its correctional programs when it created School 
District A28, the prison school district, in 1972. This district 
consolidates the schools in the twen^v-one correctional institutions and 
places them under the direction of a School Board and a Superintendent of 
Schools. The central administrators espouse sequential programs throughout 
the district to provide everything from general education programs such as 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) to college degree programs and a variety of 
vocational programs, making educational programs available to all of the 
1^,300 males incarcerated in the State of Illinois. In several 
institutions, inmates must achieve a predetermined score on a standardized 
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test in reading and math before acceptance into selected vocational 
classes. Illinois is one of about half a dozen states to have a school 
district operating the schools in its correctional facilities. 

Several recent articles (Keilitz & Miller, 1980; Chassin & Young. 
1981; Rogers, 1981; & Tidwell, 1981) present data to document the 
relationship between school failure, susceptibility to crime, criminal 
history, low socioeconomic status, the lack of a cohesive family, 
unproductive use of leisure time, and problems at school. Others document 
the influence of single parent households, large numbers of siblings " 
(Boisvert & Wells, 1980), low self-esteem (Mann, 1981), and the staggering 
fact that 90 percent of the adults in federal prisons have not completed 
high school and are functionally illiterate (Martin, 1981). From these 
correlational studies, a prototype of the incarcerated American male 
emerges in which the prevalence of low educational performance is clearly 
evident . 

Few intervention studies exist to demonstrate successful programs or 
practices to explore the potential of illiterate adults, much less 
incarcerated adults. Some data exist from programs after release (Piliavin 
6 Gartner, 1981; Tidwell, 1981), but these focus primarily upon how to 
support and monitor ex-offenders to prevent recidivism. A primary reason 
why few intervention programs exist today is that little is understood 
about teaching adults who have compounded academic and societal failure. 

Most remedial curricula either assume the student simply needs (a) an 
accelerated version of a traditional developmental curriculum (such as 
Cracking the Code, SRA, 1968), (b) material to draw upon their life 
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experiences (Clark, 1982), or (c) mocivacional cools Co cap cheir reserved 
skills (Bryanc eC al . , 1981; Taylor, 1982). Clear excepcions are Che 
Direcc Inscruccion macerials (Engelmann eC al . , 1980, 1981) chac assume 
Chac remedial scudencs will benefic liccle from a rehash of deve lopmencal 
approaches. These macerials are designed Co excinguish mislearning while 
ceaching a consiscenC decoding scracegy, reading comprehension, and 
compuCa c ion . 

Scill ochers are hopeful chac compu cer-ass is ced inscruccion will prove 
successful wiCh scudenCs who have failed in ocher seccings (McCann, 1981), 
learning disabled scudenCs (Wackins & Webb, 1981), or sicuacions where an 
individualized approach makes a greac deal of common sense (Scevens, 1981; 
Barrecc 6 Hannafin, 1982). Several recenC works (Grinscein & Yarmish, 
1981; Laucsch, 1981) have explored such chings as Che mychs and realicies 
associaced wiCh compucers in educacion, how compucers "should" be used in 
schools (Scewarc, 1981), and how chey are being used (LauCsch, 1981). One 
experimencal scudy (Thorkildsen , Noce I) reporcing ins crucc ional design and 
achievemenC resulcs, found chac when ceaching cime was held conscanc, che 
scudencs receiving che pencil and paper casks had superior performance co 
che sCudenCs receiving che same inscruccion on a compuCer. 

In order Co advance che research base of inscruccional applicacions of 
compucers, che federal governmenC is in che process of commissioning a cwq- 
year scudy co explore che major aspeccs of che use of compucers in 
educacion (Noce 2). The Requesc for Proposals (NIE-R-82-00 1 1) reporcs che 
growing enChusiasm for che applicacion of compucers in educacion and scaces 
thac, "we are ac a cricical scage where some of che assumpCions behind che 
enChusiasm should be Cested, less we find ourselves in a full-fledged 
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usually work independently as the teacher monitors their progress and makes 

additional assignments. Students* progress is compared to a sequence of 

instructional objectives recently prepared by a committee of teachers and 

administrators from the Illinois Department of Corrections (Core 

Curriculum, Adult Division, 1981). 

In contrast to the traditional classrooms, six regular cor rectiotial 

Rl 

institutions and one psychiatric treatment center have PLATO Computer 
Managed Instruction (CMI) and their pre^ED classrooms. In the 
institutions where CMI classrooms coexist with traditional classrooms, the 
principal decides which students are assigned to which type of classroom. 
The PLATO/CMI classrooms are staffed by a teacher and an inmate aide, and 
at most of these institutions, the students attend class for about two and 
a half hours each day. The PLATO/CMI program provides curricula in 
reading, language, and math. The program involves a management system of 
tests and instructional lessons for each of the three strands (reading, 
language, and math). Students are expected to work on assigned offline 
materials as well. The curricula are mastery-based, and the teacher or 
inmate aide can check a student's progress in each strand online at c*ny 
time . 

To date, four research studies (Murphy & Appel, 1977; Osin, Note 3; 
Saracho, 1982; Torkildsen, Note 1) have compared students in traditional 
classrooms to those receiving roughly comparable instruction in a computer- 
managed Instructional setting. These studies report mixed results. Murphy 
and Appel (1977) found no difference in academic achievement for students 
working on PLATO, while Thorkildsen (Note 1) found higher performance for 
the traditional group. On the other hand, Osin's (1980) study shows 
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dramatic student achievement gains for disadvantaged Israeli students 
working on computers. In her study, Saracho (1982) found greater gains for 
the CMI students and more positive feelings about computers from the 
students in the traditional classrooms. However, it is difficult to 
generalize from these four studies ranging from elementary school children 
to retarded student to work with an adult (and incarcerated) population. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to answer three research questions. 
First, are the incarcerated adult students in all of the prc-GED programs 
making significant gains in reading and math? Second, are the students in 
the PLATO/CMI and traditional classrooms making comparable achievement 
gains? And, third, can the students' age, ethnicity, type of criminal 
sentence, or the security level of their institution be used to predict 
their achievement gains? This evaluation research is the first systematic 
attempt to evaluate the Department of Corrections pre~GEO educational 
programs for the traditional and CMI classrooms. Given the percentage of 
incarcerated adults below high school equivalency, and the well-documented 
correlations of unsuccessful school achievement with a number of adult 
problems (Beck & Muia, 1980; Felice, 1981), there is a strong need to 
develop and evaluate successful practices in adult education, particularly 
for incarcerated minorities. 
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Methodology 

Subj *^ct8 and Settings 

Six correc*:ional institutions served as sites for this study. Three 
institutions were using the PLATO/CMI program, while the other three 
institutions used more traditional, though self-paced prograraS. The 
institutions were matched so that there was one maxirovjm security and two 
medium security institutions with each type of instructional program* 
Matched security levels were important because although the structure of 
the education.* programs is virtually the same at all institutions, there 
are many institutional differences between maximum security and medium 
security units. Yet, the average length of stay for an individual varies 
little from one security level to another, and roost inmates are aosigned to 
a maximum security unit immediately after sentencing and then "moved 
through" the system on the basis of their behavior during incarcerat ion . 

There were two maximum security institutions using PLATO/CMI to select 
from for the study. The choice was made to select the older ^ larger 
institution* There were also two maximum security units co select from for 
contrast sites^ and the one most (e.g.^ similar educational program^ type 
of criminal^ etc.) like the PLATO/CMI maximum security prison was selected. 
Similar criteria governed the selection of the four medium security units. 
Matches were then made for two PLATO/CMI and two contrast medium security 
institutions . 

The principals at each institutional school assigned the students to 
classrooms. The PLATO/CMI students scored approximately 6.0 in Total 
Reading on the Test of Adult Basic Education, the TABE (Tiegs & Clark, 
1976), before entering the program. A similar criterion was used in the 
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traditional classes for pre-CED (Kiddle School) students, although some 
students entered these respective middle school program reading below 6.C. 
la the two PLATO/CKI medium security sites, the principals determined if 
students went into the traditional or PLATO/CMI classes* Soroetiwes these 
decisions were made on the basis of available space in the classrooms, and 
at other tiroes factors such as the need to separate groups of students, or 
students* conflicting work assignments influenced the decisions. 

At each site, the students were paid to attend class. All inmates are 
paid varying amounts each month for their institutional work assignments 
(kitchen, school, laundry, etc.). They could earn between §15 and $55 a 
month, depending upon the value of the work assignment to the Institution. 
School is, however, the second lowest-paying assignment that inmates have 
(Sl^.OO average pet month), so one can assume that the students who choose 
to go to school are somewhat motivated to be there. It is also doubtful 
that there is much prestige gleaned from being a student. 

All students were male, as there is no PLATO/CHI implementation at the 
state women*9 prison. At the beginning of the study there were 153 
students in the traditional classes and 207 students in the PLATO/CHI 
classes. Approximately 70 percent of the stud<!^nts in both instructional 
groups were minorities with an average age of 2S years. Etghty-six percent 
of the students were incarcerated with determinant sentences* Demographic 
data for all of the participants in the study are presented in Table 



Insert Table I about here. 
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Criterion Measures 

The TABE. Two instruments were used as criterion measures in this 
study* The TABE was used to measure Total Reading, Total Math, and for the 
PLATO students. Total Language performance (because the language component 
was undergoing revision as new PLATO language lessons were added, the study 
focused upon reading and math) • This test has demonstrated test-retest 
reliability above .80, and a predictive validity of .56 to the Test of 
General Educational Development (the CED) . The TABE is an adaptation of 
the California Achievement Test, the CAT (Tiegs & Clark, 1970). Norms for 
the TABE are extrapolated from the norms developed for the CAT, The TABE 
was used in this study primarily because a committee of teachers and 
administrators from the Department of Corrections had selected it in the 
early years of the school district for administration in all of the adult 
correctional centers* Therefore, teachers and principals were familiar 
with the test and its administration* Also, while reviewing several other 
achievement tests for adults, it was evident that the TABE*s reliabJlity 
and validity are comparable to or higher than those of most of the other 
tests available. 

For the purpose of this study, the TABE M (the test of medium 
difficulty) was administered to all subjects at the beginning of their 
three month instructional cycle* The TABE M was selected because its 
scoring range is 3.0 to 10 .0 grade equivalents, and this range is 
appropriate for pre-CED students. At the end of the three months* 
instructional period, the TABE D (D stands for difficult level) was 
administered as the posttest. The grade equivalency range of the TABE D 
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is 5.0-12.9. The two levels of Che TABE were used Co have a low floor for 
Che precesc and a high ceiliag for che posccesc. Piloc cesc daca 
demonscraced chac preKIED scudencs ofcen boccomed ouc (ac 5.0) if chey were 
given a precesc on che TABE D, or copped ouC if chey received che TABE M as 
a posccesc. The lack of concinuous raw score cables from che TABE M co che 
TABE D forced che norm-referenced cocal reading, mach, and language 
analyses Co be done in grade equivalencs. 

The TSCS . The Tennessee Self Concepc Scale, che TSCS (Ficcs, 1965) 
was used Co measure self-concepc . Resulcs will noc be supporced for chis 
inscrumenC because of a large number of problems encounCered wich che cesc. 
A discussion of chese problems and suggescions for fuCure research is 
presenced lacer in che paper. 

Resulcs 

To assess whecher che incarceraced adulc learners in che pre-GED 
program made significanC (£ < .05) gains in reading, maChemaCics, and 
language developmenC dependenC C-Cescs were conducCed on TABE exam scores 
collecced before and afcer PLATO/CMI and cradicional classroom inscruccion. 
Resulcs of che c-cescs are presenced in Table 2. Boch ins c rucc iox^al groups 
showed grade equivalenc score gains in all chree concenc areas . A gain of 
nine-cenchs or nearly one grade level was achieved in reading by boch 
inscruccional groups. The PLATO/CMI group doubled che gain of che 
Cradicional group by achieving a gain of one versus one-half grade level on 
che maChemaCics exam, whereas boch groups achieved a similar gain of 
approximacely cwo grade levels on che language exam . 
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Insert Table 2 about here. 



Step-wise multiple regression analyses were used to determine whether 
the learner's age, ethnicity, type of criminal sentence (1 * determinant, 2 

indeterminant) or prison security level (1 * medium, 2 = maximum) 
significantly (£ < .05) predicted gains in the three content areas 
regardless of instructional method. Regression results presented in Table 
3 indicated that none of the demographic variables added significantly to 



Insert Table 3 about here. 



the regression equations predicting reading and math scores after the 
respective preinstruction exam score was initially entered. The analysis 
of language scores, however, indicated that the age and Hispanic heritage 
of incarcerated adults significantly < .01) contributed to the 
prediction of TABE language scores. In general, younger adults 
outperformed older adults and Hispanics had lower language scores than did 
either Blacks or Whites. 

Discussion 

It is important first to note that over half of the subjects were lost 
from the sample somewhere between pretests and posttests. There are 
several reasons for this high rate of attrition. A comparison of the 
turnover in the school and institutional populations during the 1981-1982 
school year revealed that the inmate populations of Che medium security 
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facilicies scudied Curned over complecely cwo and a half cimes aC che 
inscitucions wich che cradicional classrooms, and slighcly more Chan Cwice 
aC che inscicucions using PLATO /CM I . Turnover in che classrooms was 
comparable co inscicucional curnover» The cradicional schools served over 
five and a half cimes cheir base school populacion during fiscal year 
1981--82; che PLATO/CMI schools served a liccle less Chan chree cimes 
their allocaced number of sCudencs . School mobilicy is higher in che 
inscitucions wich higher inscicucional mobilicy — chey go hand in hand. 

Special condicions exisced ac cwo PLATO sices which probably 
concribuced Co lower school mobilicy aC chose inscicucions. One PLATO sice 
was a recencly opened medium securicy inscicucion which had low curnover. 
Few scudencs were cransferred from chis inscicucion because many of che 
sCudenCs were new Co che inscicucion abouc che cime che scudy began. Thus, 
sCudencs remained in chis school much longer Chan scudencs remained aC che 
ocher medium securiCy ins ci CuCions . Also, aC che maximum securicy PLATO 
sice, during che second round of cescing, chere was a concerced efforc co 
tesc all scudencs who were scili aC che inscicucion, even if che sCudencs 
had lefc school and gone on Co ocher assignmencs. The lower accricion 
(from down Co 25%) at Chis inscicucion, may be che resulcs of chis 

effort . 

The loss of fifCy-"Chree percenc of che sample before che posccesc is 
primarily a resulc of DeparCmenc of Correccions* policy co, "move che 
inmaces through che syscem/' cransferring chem frequencly from one 
inscitucion co anocher. Three roonchs is a very shore cime for inscruction 
CO have an effecc on scudenc learning, parcicularly on remedial scudencs; a 
six monch tescing cycle seems more reasonable. However, had che cescing 
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intervals been longer than three months, there would have been even fewer 
students for the posttests. This inmate mobility makes it very difficult 
to assess the effectiveness of the educational program. 

Other than these documented differences, the selection and promotion 
procedures were the same at all institutions. Sixty-six percent of the 
PLATO/CMl students remained to complete the three months' instruction, in 
comparison to only thirty-three percent of the students in the traditional 
classrooms. While some could argue that PLATO may have motivated students 
to continue their education, more than did the traditional program, the 
data on overall school turnover, provided by the Department of Corrections 
suggest that the students in the contrast groups were simply unavailable 
for posttests — they had left the institutions and not simply dropped out of 
school. There was simply more movement from the institutions with 
traditional educational programs, though there is no simple explanation for 
these findings. Similar high attrition rates were reported by Murphy and 
Appel (1977) in their study of PLATO basic skills program participants in 
community colleges. 

The statistically significant pretest to posttest gains in Basic 
Skills for both the PLATO/CMI and traditional groups is an encouraging 
demonstration of instructional effects for an adult population. The fact 
that the multiple regression analysis failed to predict achievement scores 
(except for the Hispanic and older students in language) also demonstrates 
the complex instructional situation that exists with these students. There 
seems to be no simple way to predict which students will gain the most from 
either classroom or CMl instruction given information about the student's 
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age, ethnicity, type of sentence, and the security level of their 
iostitution* 

The patterns of the mean differences gained by the two groups of 
students are similar to gains in Basic Skills for much younger 
disadvantaged students cited elsewhere (Stebbins, St. Pierre, Proper, 
Anderson, & Cerva , 1977) as well as those reported for general tutoring 
(Cohen, Kulik, & Kulik, 1982). The discussion of language gains continues 
cautiously because of the small number of students tested in language, 
although pilot test data support these patterns in language, reading, and 
math. Th.s study focused on reading and math gains, but the greatest gains 
for all students are in language. These high language gains for all 
students suggest particularly effective remedial language instruction in 
both the traditional and PUTO/CMI classes. These language gains may have 
been made because over two-thirds of the language items on the posttest are 
derived from fairly straightforward rules and conventions for punctuation 
and capitalization. Therefore, these skills appear relatively easy to 
teach as demonstrated by this study and previous work (see Stebbins et al., 
1977). 

The next greatest gains were in math, and math is another relatively 
straightforward basic skill with consistent rules. In addition to their 
oaline practice, the PLATO students received a great deal of pencil and 
paper practice on large numbers of offline worksheets. Therefore, the 
greater gains for the PLATO students may have resulted from the amount of 
practice they received in math. Saracho (1982) raised the same issue when 
she discussed her findings. Her CAI subjects received classroom and CAI 
Instruction, so she states, "It is possible that the results were not 
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affecced by che CAI icself buC racher by excended praccice" (p» 215-216) ♦ 
The tnach resulcs found in chis scudy may have come from Che combined online 
and offline praccice. Since no observacions were done wiCh chese coacrasc 
groups, ic is noc possible Co compare cheir respeccive amouncs of praccice. 

The lease gains for all scudencs were made in reading comprehension, 
Chough che conCrasc group gained slighcly more (3.1 monChs for every monCh 
of inscruccion) chan che PLATO group (an even 3.0 roonChs for every monCh of 
inscruccion) , An earlier fonnacive evaluacion of che PLATO reading lessons 
by Alessi, Siegel, Silver, and Barnes (1982) showed posicive effeccs for 
PLATO sCudenCs in Informacion Finding and Paraphrasing wich sCudenCs 
assigned Co reading, buC noc for PLATO sCudenCs assigned co mach. There 
was no difference found on cri cerion-ref erenced icems dealing wich Main 
Idea. These findings suggesc chac che PLATO scudenCs learned whac chey 
were caughc, and chac Cheir gains were noc simply accribuCable co 
Inscruccion on PLATO. The Alessi ec al. sCudy reopens che case for concenc 
covered (Armbruscer, Scevens, & Rosenshine, Noce ^) which argues for cesc 
performance as an ouCcome of specific conCenC covered. BuC, che Reading 
Comprehension icems on che TABE go far beyond Informacion Finding and 
Paraphrase and iC is underscandable chac all sCudenCs showed less gain in 
Chis scrand. Reading comprehension has long been recognized as a 
complicaced ouCcome, one requiring vocabulary, background knowledge, and a 
hose of ocher skills. Therefore, che gains made suggesc chac if che PLATO 
curriculum were more comprehensive, Che reading gainb for che PLATO 
SCudenCs mighc be greacer. 
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The TSCS self-concepC measure was adminis Cered in hopes Chac Chere 
would be changes in self-concepC as scudencs progressed Chrough cheir 
respective educational programs* Despice che face chac chis cesc was 
normed on devianc adulc populacions (including incarceraced persons), and 
has a low readabilicy level (about 5.0), and an advertised shore 
adminis CraCion cime, chere were many problems encouncered wich che 
inscrumenc. This is a difficulc cesc co respond co because of ics 
complicaced layouC (e.g., sCudenCs respond co alcernace icems in a column, 
wich icems numbered nonsequenCially) . Many scudencs refused co cake Che 
Cesc because chey felc che icems were coo personal, while ocher scudenCs 
Cook che cesc by conscancly choosing che middle response cacegory in che 
scale (che responses ranged on a five poinC conCinuum from "mosC like me," 
CO "lease like me"). The cesc was also somewhac cime consuming Co 
adminiscer and difficulc co hand score. While ic is worchwhile Co accempc 
CO measure gains in self-concepc , similar adminis CraCion problems may be 
observed wich any such measure. Ic appears chac incarceraced adulcs are 
hesicanc co respond co personalicy issues as chey are noc cercain who will 
be receiving che resulcs and for whaC purpose. 

Resulcs of chis scudy indicace chac che incarceraced adulcs 
parcicipacing in eicher PLATO/CMI or cradicion classrooms showed 
significanc gains in Basic Skills inscruccion. Furcher research is needed 
CO undersCand how and why che cwo ins Cruccional delivery syscems worked. 
Ic would be parcicularly incerescing co conduce an experimencal scudy in an 
inscicucion wich low curnover in order co assess che impacc of che cwo 
approaches under more concrolled condicions. In such a sCudy, ic mighc even 
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be possible to determine which method of instruction works best for which 
individual • 
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*The PLATO*^ system is a development of the University of Illinois. 

o 

PLATO is a service mark of Control Data Corporation, 
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Table 1 

Demographic Data of Study Participants 



PLATO/CMI (n=207) 



Traditional (n=152) 



Frequency Percent 



Frequency 



Percent 



Ethnicity 

Black 

White 

Hispanic 

Unknown 
Criminal Sentence 

Determinant 

Indeterminant 

Unknown 
P rison Security Level 

Maximum 

Medium 



Age 



Average 
Range 



133 
52 
13 
9 

177 
16 
14 

112 
95 



64. 3 
25.1 
6.3 
4.3 

85.5 
7.7 
6.8 

54.0 
46.0 



25.0 



90 
35 
17 
11 

131 
14 
8 

93 
60 



58.8 
22.9 
11.1 
7.2 

85.6 
9.2 
5.2 

61.0 
39.0 



25.1 



18-74 



17-^73 
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Table 2 





r re 


ros L 




ocores oi 


tveaoin g 


and Math and 


c-cesc 


Results 














Tabe 


Keaomg 




Tabs 


Math 






1 abe 


Language 




Group 


_ Pre 






_ Post 


_ Pre 




Pose 


_ Pre 




Post 


Y 






Y Qri 
A ou 


Y 
A 


SD 


X 


SD 


Y 
A 




X 


SD 


Traditional 


7.2 


1.55 


8 


.1 1.94 


7.1 


1.15 


7 . 6 


1. 60 


5.5 


1.69 


7.9 


2.96 


m A <? room 




























Gain = 


.9 


( 


n = 53) 


Gain ■= 


. 5 


(n = 


53) 


Gain = 


2.4 


(n " 


11) 




C = 3. 


42* 






C = 2. 


57* 






C - 5. 


48* 






PLATO/CMl 


7.6 


1.46 


8 


.5 1.73 


7.0 


1.03 


8.0 


1.63 


6. 3 


1.45 


8.3 


1.72 




Gain = 


.9 


( 


n = 139) 


Gain = 


1.0 


(n = 


139) 


Gain = 


2.0 


(n = 


83) 




c = 7. 


72* 






C = 8. 


69* 






C = 14 


.37* 







*p < .01 
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Table 3 

Regression Summary Tables (n-93) 



Variable 


F to enter 


Multiple R 


r2 




Readinj^ Scores 






Pre-instruction score 


72.10** 


.663 




Age 


2.69 


.675 


.46 


Prison security level 


1.14 


.680 


.46 


V 1 

Ethnicity 3 (Hispanic) 


.A9 


.682 


.47 


Type of criminal sentence 


IB 
. JO 


A OA 


A 7 


Ethnicity 1 (Black) 


. 25 




A "J 


Ethnicity 2 (white) 


. 06 


. bo J 


A 7 




Math Scores 






Pre- instruction score 


25.51** 


.A66 


.22 


Prison security level 


2.11 


. A85 


.lU 


Age 


.70 


.A91 


.24 






. A9A 




Type of criminal sentence 


.16 


. A95 


.25 




LanRuaRe Scores 






Pre- instruct ion score 


97. -13** 


.727 


.51 


Ethnicity 3 (Hispanic) 


6.41** 


.739 


.55 


Age 


6.5A** 


. 760 


.58 


Ethnicity 2 (White) 


1.39 


. 76-1 


.58 


Ethnicity 1 (Black) 


2.76 


.772 


.60 


Type of criminal sentence 


.20 


.773 


.60 


Prison security level 


.11 


. 773 


.60 


^Dummy coding was used to 


designate the different 


ethnic groups. 





**p < .01 
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